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MARRIAGE HYMN. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Nor for the summer hour alone, 
When skies resplendent shine, 

And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join. 


But for those stern and wintry days, 
Of sorrow, pain, and fear, 

When Heaven’s wise discipline doth make 
Our earthly journey drear. 


Not for this span of life alone, 
Which like a blast doth fly, 

And as the transient flower of grass 
Just blossom—droop and die. 


But fer a being without end, 
This vow of love we take,— 

Grant us, oh God !—one home at last, 
For our Redeemer's sake. 


BRAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. VI. 


We received the friends of our intended 
son with the accustomed hospitality; but to 
me the tumult of many voices, and even the 
sight of a crowd, however happy, still ex- 
ited the old disturbance of a shaken system. 

Ileft my guest to the care of Eleazar; and 
alloped into the fields to gather composure 

om the air of fruits and flowers. A home- 
ward glance showed me, to my surprise, the 
Whole troop mounted; and in another mo- 
ment at speed across the hills. I hastened 
ack. Miriam met me. My kinsman had 
penly disclaimed my alliance. 

Indignant and disappointed, [ prepared to 
ollow, and demand the cause of this insult. 
\s I passed under a vine that shadowed one 
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of the pavilions, my daughter’s voice arrested 
me. She was was talking with Constantius, 
and in tears. Scorning mere curiosity, I yet 
was anxious for sincere explanation. I felt 
that if Salome had a wish which she feared 
to divulge to her father, this was my only 
hope of obtaining the knowledge.. The 
voices were feeble, and I could for a while 
catch but a broken sentence. 

“ T owed it to him,” said she, “not to de- 
ceive his partiality. He offered all that it 
could have done a Jewish maiden honor to 
receive ;—his heart, hand, and fortune.” 

“ And you rejected them all?” said Con- 
stantius. “Have you no regrets for the lover 
—no fears for the father?” 

“ For Jubal I had too high an esteem, to 
give him a promise which I could not keep. 
I knew his generous nature. I told him at 
once, that there was an invincible obstacle!” 

“T should like incomparably to know, what 
that obstacle could be?” said Constantius. 

The natural playfulness of this sweet and 

light-hearted girl had already superseded the 
tear; and she replied—“ That a philosopher 
ought to know all things without question- 
ing?” . 
«“ But there is much in the world that de- 
fies philosophy, my fair Salome; and of all 
its problems, the most perplexing is the mind 
of woman !—of young, lovely, dangerous wo- 
man?” 

“ Now, Constantius, you abandon the phi- 
losopher, and talk the language of the poet.” 

“Yet without the poet’s imagination. No; 


I need picture no beauty from the clouds— 


no nymph from the fountains—no loveliness 
that haunts the trees, and breathes more than 
mortal melody on the ear. Salome! my 
muse is before me.” 

“ You are a Greek,” said she, after a slight 
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interval ; “and the Greeks are privileged to 
talk, and to deceive.” 

“Salome! I am a Greek no longer. What 
I shall yet be, may depend upon the fairest 
artist that ever fashioned the human mind. 
But mine are not the words of inexperience. 
{ am on this day five-and-twenty years old. 
My life has led me into all that is various in 
the intercourse of earth. I have seen woman 
in her beauty, in her talent, in her art, in her 
accomplishment, from the cottage to the 
throne; but I never felt her real power.” 

“Which am I to believe—the possible or 
the impossible? A soldier! a noble! a 
Greek! and of all Greeks, one of Cyprus! 
not the breaker of a thousand hearts, the 
worshipper at a thousand altars, the offerer of 
your eloquence at every shrine where your 
own lovely countrywomen stood on the pe- 
destal !—I too have seen the world.” 

“ Heaven forbid, that you may ever see it, 
but what it would be made by such as you;— 
a place of gentleness and harmony—a place 
of fondness and innocence—a paradise !” 

“ Now, you are farther from the philoso- 
pher than ever: but I must listen no more: 
the sun is taking its leave of us, and blushing 
its last through the vines for all the fine ro- 
mance that it has heard from Constantius. 
Farewell, philosophy.” 

“Then farewell, philosophy,” said Con- 
stantius; and caught her hand, as she was 
lightly moving from the pavilion. He led 
her towards the casement. “Then farewell 
philosophy, my sweet; and welcome truth, 
virtue, and nature. I loved you in your cap- 
tivity; Iloved you in your freedom; on the 
sea, on the shore, in the desert, in your home, 
I loved you. In life I will love you, indeath 
we shall not be divided. This is not the 
language of mere admiration, the rapture of 
a fancy dazzled by the bright eyes of my Sa- 
lome. It is the language of reason, of sa- 
cred truth, of honor bound by higher than 
human bonds; of fondness, that even the 
tomb will render only more ardent and sub- 
lime. Here, in the sight of Heaven, I pledge 
an immortal to an immortal.” 

Astonishment and grief alone prevented my 
exclaiming aloud against this attempt ‘to 
master the affections of my child. The mar- 
riage of the Israelite with the stranger was 
prohibited by our law; and still more severe 
ly prohibited by the later customs and ordi- 
nances of our teachers. But marriage with 
a fugitive, a deceiver, a son of the idolater, 
whose proselytism had never been avowed, 
and whose skill in the ways of the world 
might be at this hour undermining the peace 
or the faith of my whole family; the idea 
was tenfold profanation! I checked myself 
only to have complete evidence. 





“ But,” said my daughter, in a voice min- 


gled with many a sigh, “if this should be- 
come known to my father, and ‘known it 
must be—how can we hope for his consent ? 
Now, Constantius, you will have to learn 
what it is to deal with our nation. We have 
prejudices, Jofty, though blind _ indissoluble, 
though fantastic ; my father’s consent 
is beyond all hope.” 

“He is honorable—he has human feeling 
—he loves you.” 

“ Fondly, I believe; and I must not thus 
return his love: no, though my happiness 
were to be the forfeit, I must not pain his 
heart by the disobedience of his child.” 

“ But, Salome, my sweet Salome; are ob- 
stinacy and prejudice to be obeyed against 
the understanding and the heart? I should 
be the last man on earth to counsel disobe- 
dience; I venerate the tie of parent and 
child. But can a father counsel his child to 
a crime; and would it not be one to give 
your faith to this Jubal, if you could not love 
him ?” 

“T have decided that already. Never will 
I wed Jubal.” 

“Yet, what is it that you would disobey ? 
a crue] and fantastic seruple of your teachers, 
the perverters of your law. Must we sacri- 
fice reason to prejudice—truth to caprice— 
the law of nature and of Heaven to the 
forgeries and follies of the Scribes? Mine 
you are, and mine you shall be, my wife by 
a law more saered, more powerful, and more 
pure. The time of bondage is past. A new 
law, a new hope, have come to break the 
chains of the Jew, and enlighten the darkness 
of the Gentile. You have heard that law; 
your generous heart and unclouded under- 
standing have received it; and now, by that 
common hope, my beloved, we are one: 
though seas and mountains should separate 
us—though the malice of fortune, though the 
tyranny of man, should forbid our union ; 
still, in flight, in the dungeon, in the last 
hour of a troubled existence, we are one. 
Now, Salome, I will go; but goto seek your 
father.” 

My indignation rose to its height. I had 
heard my child taught to rebel; and yet could 
check my wrath. I had heard myself pro- 
nounced the slave of prejudice; and yet kept 
down my burning passion. But the open 
declaration that our holy law was to be abol- 
ished—nay, to my child was a law no more 
—let leose the whole storm of my soul. I 
rushed from my concealment; Salome ut- 
tered a scream, and sank senseless upon the 
ground. Constantius raised her up, and bore 
her to a vase, from which he sprinkled water 
upon her forehead. “Leave her,” I ex- 
claimed; “better for her to remain in that 
insensibility, better be dead, than an apostate. 








Villian, be gone; it is only in scorn, that a 
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father’s vengeance suffers you to live. Fly 
from this house, from this country, before 
justice compels me to deliver you up to pun- 
ishment. Go, traitor, and let me never see 
you more.” I tore the fainting girl from his 
arms. He made no resistance—no reply. 
Salome recovered with a gush of tears, and 
feebly pronounced his name. “I am with 
you still, my love,” he pronounced in an un- 
altered tone. She looked up, and, as if she 
had then first seen me, sprang forward with 
a cry of terror: “Go,” said I, “go to your 
chamber, weak girl, and on your knees atone 
for your disobedience—for (do I live to say 
it?) your abandonment of the faith of your 
fathers. But no, it is impossible; you cannot 
have beenso guilty: this Greek—this foreign 
bringer-in of fables—this smooth intruder on 
the peace of families, cannot have so triumph- 
ed over your understanding.” 


“JT have been rash, sir,” said Constantius 
loftity ; “I may have been unwise too in my 
language; but I have been no deceiver. Not 
for the wealth of kings—not even for the 
more precious treasure of the heart I love— 
would Constantius sully his lips with a false- 
hood.” @ 

“ Begone,” cried I; “I am insulted by 
your presence: the sight of the ungrateful 
sickens me.” 


I flew to the house Eleazar. I found him 
anxious and agitated. Calm as his usual 
manner was, the late transaction had left its 
traces on his manner and his countenance. 
Jubal was in the apartment, which he tra- 
versed backwards and forwards in high indig- 
nation. He made no return to my salute, 
but by stopping short, and gazing full on me 
with a look of mingled anger and surprise. 

«“ Jubal,” said I, “kinsman, we must be 
friends:” I held out my hand, which he took 
with no fervent pressure. “Iam here only 
to explain this idle offence.” 


“It requires no explanation,” interrupted 
Jubal, sternly. “I, and I alone, am to blame, 
if there be any one to blame in the matter. 
The offer may have been precipitate, or un- 
welcome, or unpardonable, from one still 
dependent, still without rank in the tribes; it 
may have been fit that I should be haughtiiy 
rejected by the family of the descendant of 
Aaron; but” said he, pressing his strong hand 
upon his throat, as if to keep down a burst of 
passion, “the subject is at an end; now and 
forever at an end.” He recommenced his 
striding through the chamber. 


“ Let us hear all, my friend,” said I: “I 
know that Salome thinks highly of your spi- 
rit, and your heart. Was there any pallia- 
tion offered? Did she disclose any secret 
reason for a conduct so opposite to her natu- 
ral gentleness, to her natural regard for you, 








and which she must feel so offensive to me’? 
But, insult from my family, impossible !” 

“Hear, then. I had not alighted from my 
horse, when I saw displeasure written in the 
face of every female in your household. From 
the very handmaids up to their mistress, they 
had, with the instinct of woman, discovered 
my object; and, with the usual deliberation 
of the sex, had made up their minds without 
hearing a syllable. Your wife received me, 
it is true, with the grace and courteousness 
that belong to her above women; but she 
was visibly cold. Esther absolutely shrank 
from me, and scorned to return a word. Sa- 
lome fled. As for the attendants, they frown- 
ed and muttered upon me in all directions, 
with the most candid wrath possible. In 
short, I could not have fared worse had I} 
been a Roman, come to take possession ; or 
an Arab, riding up to rifle every soul in the 
house.” 

“Ominous enough!” said Eleazar, with his 
grave smile. “The opinions of the sex are 
irresistible. With half my knowledge of 
them, Jubal, you would have turned your 
horse’s head homewards at once; and given 
up your hopes of a bride, at least till the next 
day, or the next hour, or whatever may be 
the usual time for the sex’s change of mind. 
Cheer up, kinsman; we will caparison our- 
selves in another dress, let time do its work, 
ride over to Salathiel’s mansion to-morrow, 
and find a smile for every frown of to-day.” 

“ But you saw Salome!” said I. “I am 
impatient to hear how she could have ven- 
tured to offend. Could she dare to refuse my 
brother’s request without a reason ?” 

“No; her conduct was altogether without 
disguise. She first tried to laugh me out of 
my purpose, then argued, then wept; and, 
may told me that our alliance was impossi- 
ble.” 

“ Rash girl; but she has been led into this 
folly by others: yet the chief folly was my 
own. Aye; my eyes were dim, where a 
mole would have seen. In my feeble negli- 
gence, in my contemptuous disregard for the 
common prudence of mankind, I suffered an 
alien, a subtle, showy, plausible villain to re- 
main under my roof, till he has, by what arts 
I know not, wiled away the duty and the 
understanding—nay, I tremble to pronounee 
the word, the religion of my child.” I smote 
my breast in sorrow and humiliation. 

Jubal burst from the apartment, and return- 
ed with a lance in a hand quivering with 
wrath. ‘Now, all is cleared,” cried he; 
“the true cause was the magic, the cunning 
superstition of that idolator. I know the arts 
of paganism to bewitch the senses of woman ; 
the incantations, the perfumes, the midnight 
fires, and images, and songs. But let him 
come within the throw of this javelin, and 
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then try whether all his magic can shield 
him.” 

Eleazar grasped his robe, as he was again 
rushing out. “Stop, madman. Is it with 
hands dipped in blood that you are to solicit 
the heart of Salome? Give me that horrid 
weapon; and you, Salathiel, curb your wild 
spirit, and listen toa brother who can have’ 
no interest but in the happiness of both and. 
all. If Salome, whom I loved an infant on) 
the knee, and love to this moment, the most 
ingenuous and happy-hearted being on earth, 
has been betrayed into a fondness for this. 
stranger, how have we the right to force her | 
inclinations? But I know the depth of un-| 
derstanding that lies under her playfulness; | 
can she have been deceived, and least of all) 
by those idle arts? Impossible !—If she have | 
sacrificed her opedience to the noble form: 
and high accomplishments of the Greek, we 
can only lament her exposure to a captivation: 
made to subdue the heart of woman since the’ 
world began.” | 

“ Jubal,” interrupted I, “give me that. 
manly and honest hand: Eleazar’s wisdom is 
too calm to understand a father ora lover. | 
You shall return with me: you shall be my | 
son; Salathiel has no other. This foolish! 
girl will be sorry for her follies, and rejoice’ 
to receive you. The Greek is ‘driven from’ 
my house. And let me see who there will, 
henceforth disobey.” The lover’s face bright- 
ened with joy. 

“ Well, make your experiment,” said Elea- 
zar, rising. “So end all councils of war, in’ 
more confusion than they began. But, if | 
had a wife and daughters _” 

“Of course you would manage them to) 
perfection. So say all who have never had 
either.” 

Eleazar’s cheek colored slightly ; but with 
his recovering smile of benevolence he fol- 
Jowed us to the porch, and wished us success 
in our expedition. 

We found the household tranquilized again. 
Miriam received me with one of those radiant 
smiles, that are a husband’s best welcome 
home. She had succeeded in calming the 
minds of her daughters, and, a much more 
difficult task, in suppressing the wrath of the 
numerous female domestics, who had, as 
usual, constructed out of the graces of the 
Greek and the beauty of Salome a little ro- 
mance of their own. In the whole course of 
my life | never met: a female, without a touch 
of romance; repulsiveness could not conceal 
it, age could not extinguish it, vicissitude 
could not change it. I have found it in all 
times and places; like a spring of fresh wa- 
ters starting up even from the flint; cheering 
the cheerless, softening the insensible, reno- 

vating the withered ; a secret whisper in 





might flutter its rosy pinions round her 
brow. 

The strong prejudices of our nation gave 
way before female fondness for love adven- 
ture; rebellion was but hushed; and I was 
warned by many a look, of the unwelcome 
suitor whom I brought among them. But 
from Salome there was no remonstrance. | 
should have listened to none. The conscious- 
ness of my own want of judgment in suffering 
a man so calculated to attract the eye of in- 
nocent youth, to become an inmate in my 
house; the vexation which I felt at the dis- 
missal cf my brother’s heir; and, last and 
keenest pang, the inroad made in the faith of 
a daughter of Israel, combined to exasperate 
me beyond the bounds of patience. I loved 
my child with the strongest affection of a 
heart rocked by all the tides of passion: but 
I could bear to look upon the pale beauty of 
her face, and hear her deep sighs—nay, in 
the wrath of the hour, could have seen her 


|} borne to the grav e—rather than permit the 


command to be disputed, by which she was 
to wed in our tribe. 

To shorten a period of which I felt the full 
bitterness, the marriage was hurried on. 
Never was the ceremony anticipated with 
less joy: we were all unhappy. Eleazar re- 
monstrated, but in vain. Jubal retracted, but 
I compelled him to adhere to his proposal. 
Miriam was closeted perpetually with the 
betrothed ; and of the whole household Esther 
alone walked or talked with me, and it was 
then only to burst out into descriptions of her 
sister’s misery, or to pursue me through the 
endless mazes of argument on the hardships 
of being forced to be happy. 

The r marriage preparations proceeded. The 
piece of silver was given, the contracts were 
signed. The presents of both families were 
made. The portion was agreed upon. It 
was not customary to require the appearance 
of the bride until the celebration itself; and 
Salome was invisible during those days of 
activity, in which, however, I took the chief 
interest, for nothing could be farther from 
zeal than the conduct of the other agents, 
Jubal alone excepted. He had recovered 
the easily-recovered confidence of youth, and 
perhaps prided himself on the triumph overa 
rival so formidable. Two or three petitions 
for an interview came to me from my daugh- 
ter. But I knew their purport, and steadily 
determined not to hazard the temptation of 
her tears. 

The day came, and with it the guests; our 
dwelling was full of banqueting. The even- 
ing came, when the ceremony was to be per- 
formed, and the bride led home to her hus- 








every woman alive, that, to the last, passion 


band’s house in the usua] triumph. One of 
our customs was, that a procession of the 
ibridegroom’s younger friends, male and fe- 
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male, should be formed outside the house to! 
wait for the coming forth of the married pair. | 
The ceremony was borrowed by other na-, 
tions ; but, in our bright climate and cloudless | 
nights, the profusion of lamps and torches, | 
the burning perfumes, glittering dresses, and, 
fantastic joy of the dancing: and singing 
crowd, had unequalled liveliness and beauty. 
I remained at my casement, gazing on the 
brilliant escort, that, as it gathered and ar- 
ranged itself along the gardens, looked like a’ 
flight of glow-worms. But no marriage sum-| 
mons came. I grew impatient. My only | 
answer was the sight of Jubal rushing from| 
the house, and an outery among the women. | 
Salome was not to be found. She had been | 
left by herself for a few hours, as was the 
custom, to arrange her thoughts for a cere-| 
mony which we considered religious in the 
highest degree. On the bridegroom’ s arrival, | 
she disappeared ! : 


The blow struck me deep. Had I dviven| 
her into the arms of the Greek by my seve-| 
rity? Had I driven her out of her senses? 
or out of life? Conjecture on conjecture) 
stung me. J reprobated my own cruelty, re-| 
fused consolation, and spent the night in, 
alternate self-upbraidings and prayers for my | 
unhappy child. | 


Search was indefatigably made. The jeal-| 
ousy of Jubal, the manly anxiety of Eleazar, | 
the hurt feelings of our tribe, insulted by the’ 
possibility that their chieftain’s heir should | 
have been scorned, and that the triumph 
should be to an alien, were embarked in the | 
pursuit. But search was hopeless: and after 
days and nights of weariness, I returned to 
my home, there to be met by sorrowing faces, | 
and to feel that every tear was forced by my 


| 
} 
| 


own obstinacy. I shrank into solitude. I 
exclaimed that the vengeance, the more than. 
vengeance of the dreadful day of Jerusalem, | 
had “struck its heaviest blow on me, in the! 
loss of my child! 


To be continued. 


TO AN UNSEEN BEAUTY. 


BY G. D. PRENTICE. 


They say that thou art beautiful—that in thy sweet | 
blue eye, 

There floats a dream of loveliness, pure, passionate | 
and high— 

They say, there is a spell of power upon thine angel 
brow, 

To which, with wild idolatry, high thoughted spirits: 
bow. 


Soft as the flow of twilight waves, or stir of dewy | 
leaves 
When the young winds are wandering out on summer's 


beauteous eves, 
G * 


Thine image o’er my spirit seems in Heaven’s own 
light to move, 

Unwinding all the hidden chains that bind my heart 
to love. 


Oh, it is passing sweet to muse, with feelings pure and 
high, 

On glorious creatures seen alone by Fancy’s burning 
eye— 

There is no tint of earth to dim their holy light with 
tears, 

But all is pure and beautiful as thoughts of other 
spheres. 


Lady—I know thee not, and thou, perchance, may’st 
never see 


|| The stranger minstrel, that now wakes his broken lyre 


for thee— 

But oft his dreams will picture thee the loveliest ot 
Earth’s daughters, 

A rainbow glory sweetly thrown upon Life’s stormy 
waters. 


oo 


FLOWERS. 


The love of flowers appears to be very gen- 
erally diffused among all nations. ‘They are 
the friends of all—the rich and the poor.— 
| The prince courts their presence to grace his 
pleasure grounds. In his domains, they bloom 
in lofty splendor and gorgeous magnificence. 
They are arranged according to the rules of 
art, and the prevailing fashions of the times. 
At one era they were clipped and pruned, and 
made most grotesque figures, which only 
showed how vain for man to endeavor to im- 
prove the beauties of nature. But the ab- 
surdities of this were soon seen, and the prac- 
tice abandoned. 

Around the dwelling of the humble cotta- 


+ || ger flowers bloom in all the wild luxuriance of 
'|nature. They are free from all the restraints 


of art; although they have not the same splen- 
dor of hue to boast as those which cover the 
domains of the prince, yet their beauty is not 
less. 

It has been said by travelers that they could 
distinguish a pure minded and more intelli- 
'| gent fa mily, from the appearance of the house 
{and grounds in this particular. The differ- 
ence was striking—the house of the more in- 
'| telligent was surrounded by flowers—the win- 
| dowsdisplayed them—vines were twined with 
care and taste over the dwelling. Another 
presents a different spectacle! “The weeds 
and briars are allowed to hold their dominion. 


|| In short, Solomon’s picture of the garden of 


'| the slugeard i is exactly verified. 
The cultivation and study of flowers ap- 


| pears more suited to females than to man.— 


'| They resemble them in their fragility, beauty, 
and perishable nature. ‘The Mimosa may be 
likened toa pure minded and delicate woman, 





1} who shrinks even from the breath of contami- 
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nation; and who, if assailed too rudely by 
the finger of scorn and reproach, will wither 
and die from the shock. 


Flowers possess also, a great moral influ-|, 


ence. Who is there, with feelings however 
vitiated, that does not feel refreshed and re- 


@yived when entering a garden filled with these 


beautiful creations? To him who leaves a 
scene of gaiety—a crowded, heated room— 
and wanders forth from the scene of art to 
gaze on the charms of nature, where the 
breath of these lovely messengers grect him, 
how soothing their influence. How much 
softer and better his heart becomes! How 
many remembrances are called up which be- 
fore lay dormant inhis heart! All the proud 
visions of ambition and distinction vanish.— 
He asks himself, if he is indeed the same who 
a few moments before had been panting and 
stirring in the ranks of fashion. Now he 
wishes never again to be in her presence.— 
He thinks he could live and die in some peace- 
ful retired spot, surrounded by the flowers 
which his own hand would cultivate. There 
he would be happy, 


“The world forgetting, 
By the world forgot.” 


It isstrange what thoughts come thronging 
to our minds at the sight of some faded flow. 
er which we have preserved. It recalls the 
friend who plucked it; the words that were 
spoken; the bush upon which it grew; the 
home which we have left; the spot rendered 
sacred by its associations. All these are called 
up—and by what? A withered flower! One 
who knew not its story would scatter it to the 
wind and think not of the tale it could tell 
to some hearts. It isa connecting link in the 
chain of memory, and it adds another and 
another till every circumstance is presented. 
Flowers are bright spots in life’s journey. 


‘In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.” 


It is strange that this language should not 
have been more cultivated. They seem to 
be a very delicate medium of communicating 
our thoughts. Censure would not appear to 
be so harsh when conveyed through some 
lovely flower. The words of love would flow 
still more soft and gentle. In this way all 


our thoughts and feelings might be made]! 


known. 


‘Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 
And tell of the wish of thy heart in flowers.” 


Every leaf, every flower, even the smallest 
and simplest, when examined, lead tothoughts 
of the Great Creator. If there was nothing 


God, these would do itamply. Could chance 
form the varieties of leaves which lend somuch 
| beauty tothe forests? Did chance give the 
‘lily its whiteness, or the rose its beautiful 
hue? Who will be so blind as to believe 
that it did? | 

These simple and beautiful creations may 
give usmanya lesson. They teach the frailty 
of human life. The lily of the valley, when it 
meets our eye insome secluded den, breathes 
forth a lesson of humility; beauty it possesses 
and none can surpass it; yet it hides itself 
from the gaze of the passer-by, as if it were 
conscious of possessing nothing attractive.— 
Thus all convey to us caution, reproof or ex- 
ample. All answer some wise purpose. Each 
fulfils its work, and then renders up its brief 
existence. 


SONG. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. S. ARMY. 


I come in thy presence 
To worship and woo; 
With none to befriend me, 

Undaunted I sue, 
I care not, thou fair one, 
So tliee I may win, 
For suitor without, 
Or for guardian within. 


The long buried secret 
Now, now I impart; 
The chain of thy beauty 
Hath worn to my heart; 
The tones to make happy 
Thy lips ever bear, 
Have haunted my bosom 
Like shadow and care. 


Oh! bright but untried one, 
Hear not with disdain ; 
Thy smile is my pleasure, 
‘Thy frown is my pain. 
But speak—and I care not 
So thee I may win— 
For suitor without 
Or for guardian within. 


JANE HOWARD. 


Miss Jane Howard was the daughter of a 
_very wealthy merchant residing in the city of 
| Baltimore. 

Her personal appearance was truly prepos- 
sessing ; but the graces of her mind, polished 
‘as it was by the graces of a superior educa- 
tion, and the benevolence of her naturally 
| , 

| warm and virtuous heart, rendered her an ob- 
\ject of universal esteem and admiration, 
among all with whom she was acquainted.— 
| At a very early age she embraced the Chris- 











else to prove the wisdom and goodness of 


| tian religion, and much of her time was spent 
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in promoting religious and benevolent ob- 
jects. 

In the fall of 1828, Jane, with her elder 
brother, embarked on board a packet for 
Charleston, South Carolina, for the purpose 
of visiting their friends. The Captain of the 
packet was a man about twenty-five years of 
age. His person was comely and his manners 
agreeable, with the exception of one fault, 
too common among sailors, was profane. The 
modesty of Jane’s appearance attracted his 
attention: he gained an introduction to her by 
means of her brother, and was still more 
charmed by the sweetness of her conversation 
than he had been by the graces of her person. 

It was not long, however, before an oath 
escaped his lips, which shocked the delicate 
sensibility of Jane. 

She politely requested that he would desist 
from such language while she remained on 
board the vessel, to which he immediately 
consented with a deep chagrin. During the 
remainder of the voyage the captain’s atten- 
tion to Jane was rather increased than dimin- 
ished. 

He spent much of his time in her company, 
charmed und delighted with the modesty of 
her deportment, and the fascinating spell of 
her instructive conversation; but not another 
oath was he heard to utter, until they arrived 
in Charleston. They were now about to part, 
but Jane, feeling no small interest in the wel- 
fare of one, whose unremitted attentions more 
than indicated his solicitude for her own, ven- 
tured to ask if he would grant her one re- 
quest. The captain, with all the enthusiasm 
of an infatuated lover, replied, that whatever 
request she was pleased to make, if possibly 
within his power, it certainly should be 
granted. 7 

“Then,” said she, “accept this bible, and 
my request is that you read a portion of it ev- 
ery day.” 

He felt surprised, but considering that he 
had given his promise, he felt bound to fulfil 
it. In the fall of 1833, Jane went to spend 
the winter with her uncle, who resided in 
New Orleans. The first Sabbath after she 
arrived there, she accompanied her uncle and 
his family to church, and heard a sermon of 
uncommon interest, delivered with eloquence 
and religious pathos. 

The minister was evidently a man of su- 
perior talents ; his voice deep-toned and agree- 
able. His figures were applicable, though 
high-wrought and beautiful. 

He possessed, in fine, the rare faculty of 
chaining an audience in almost breathless si- 
lence from the commencement till the close 
of his discourse. But Jane, whose tender 
heart was so exquisitively susceptible on the 
subject of religion, entered so deeply into the 
spirit of the sermon that she entirely forgot 
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for a time, tne distance which separated her 
from her friends, and all the circumstances by 
which she was surrounded, with the exception 
of the rolling sentences as they flowed from 
the lips of the speaker. 

The meeting closed; and while Jane and 
her friends were waiting in their pew for the 
aisle to be cleared, the preacher came duwn 
from the pulpit—advanced towards, and ad- 
dressed Jane as follows: 

“Tf I mistake not, I am addressing Miss 
Howard.” 

A confused succession of ideas flitted for an 
instant across the mind of Jane—but recol- 
lecting herself, she politely replied : 

“ That is my name, sir, but I do not recol- 
lect to have had the pleasure of seeing you 
before.” : 

“ Perhaps you recollect having sailed from 
Baltimore to Charleston about five years ago, 
in the packet Thomas Jefferson, and of havin# 
given a bible to the captain.” 

“T do,” she replied, “ I recollect it well, and 
if I mistake not, [recognize the captain in the 
person before me! But can it be possible?” 

“It is possible,” he replied, “ it isso—l am 
the man !—and I shall ever feel the deepest 
gratitude to you, Miss Howard, for the inter- 
est you manifest in my welfare. That bible 
and the reading of it has made me what [ am.” 

i will no attempt to describe the feelings 
produced by this unexpected meeting. Sui- 
fice it to say, that the minister was invited 
home with them, and during the winter his 
visits were neither few nor far between. In 
the spring he married Miss Jane, and they 
are now ona missionary tour among the dark 
benighted sons of India, where the blessing 
of ‘heaven is attending their labors in a won- 
derful manner, and many souls are brought to 
a saving knowledge through their instrument- 
ality. 

— 


A SISTER’S PRAYER. 


Father! we have played 
In infancy together, 
Hand in hand we've strayed, 
In life’s glad spring weather, 
To thy altar, and have knelt 
Where many have thy goodness felt. 


She is sleeping now— 
Let thy angels bless her ; 
Calm that aching brow; 
Let the winds caress her— 
That the breath of heaven may come 
To bless and cheer her quiet home. 


Hear a sister’s voice, 
To thy throne appealing ! 
Oh! bid us rejoice, 
All her sorrows healing! 
Spare her yet a little while, 
With us to pray, weep, love, and smile! 
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For the Ladies’ 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN 

“‘ No two biographers writing the life of the 
same individual, have ever described a char- 
acter exactly similar in all respects.” It is 
probable that the whole range of biographical] 
writing presents but one exception to this 
general remark. That exception is found in 
the sacred scriptures ; and the perfect coinci- 
dence of the historians of Christ affords a pre- 
eminent proof of the inspiration of their au- 
thors. The strongly marked characteristics 
that distinguished their subjects may indeed 
be truly delineated by every historian ; but we 
shall find that even these traits have received 
some coloring or shade, suggested by the fan- 
cy, or presented to the eye by the different 
relative positionof each. The effects of this 
difference are not manifest while the history 
of the individual remains in the memory of 
his generation; but in after years when the 
records of his biographers afford the only 
knowledge of his life and actions, its results 
are shown by the variety of opinions which 
prevail among men concerning them. The 
different accounts of the life of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, afford an eminent example. 
While on the one hand she is praised and 
lauded as the ardent promoter of her country’s 
interests, on the other she is represented asa 
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OF ENGLAND 

correct judgment of her character, in her ca- 
pacity of queen, by the character of her gov- 
ernment; upon the history of which is more 
reliance tobe placed than upon the memoirs 
of her. 

Elizabeth Tudor, the daughter of Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, was the second female 
who sat upon the throne of England. She 
ascended to the royal chair under the most 
favorable auspices. The English people had 
long since become disgusted with the tragic 
scenes of a religious persecution, which oc- 
curred under the reign of her sister, well 
known in history as the “ Bloody Mary.”— 
Elizabeth herself had not escaped the hatred 
of her malignant spirit. She was subjected to 
a partial confinement, and spies placed about 
her person for the purpose of catching any re- 
mark which might be construed into heresy; 
but her prudence and caution baffled all at- 
tempts, while they favorably impressed the 
minds of the people. She also held a place in 
the sympathies of al] on account of the eruel 
death of her unfortunate mother. In addition 
to this also, the people, the majority of whom 
were Protestants in sentiment, were rejoiced at 
the prospect of a restoration to a tolerant gov- 
ernment. It is not, therefore, a matter of sur- 





heartless tyrant. We can, however, form a 





prise, that Elizabeth, upon the death of Mary, 















was proclaimed queen, and universally re- 
ceived with every demonstration of joy.— 
She commenced her reign A. D. 1558, in the 
25th year of her age. ‘Among the first acts 
of her administration was the establishment 
of the Protestant religion. In doing this, how- 
ever, her conduct was characterized by pru- 
dence and moderation. She ever showed a 
reluctance to abolish many of those ceremo- 
nies practised in the Romish Church, to which, 
by her education, she had become attached.— 
Her toleration, in many instances amounting 
almost to favor, toward those of different reli- 
gious sentiments, excited the admiration and 
gratitude of the people. 

An event which occurred in the early part of 
her reign, has had more than its due influence 
with those who have judged unfavorably of 
her character. Her conduct towards the 
queen of Scots has been branded as an act of 
flagrant injustice. But an examination of the 
historical evidence in the case will induce a 
different decision. Mary, next to Elizabeth, 
held a title to the English crown. She was 
a catholic, and on this account held an influ- 
ence, by no means to be contemned, over 
many English noblemen, who were ready at 
any time to espouse her cause. But the dif- 
ficulties Mary met with in her own kingdom 
too much engrossed her attention to allow her 
time to think of invading the rights of -her 
sister sovereign. The cause of her enemies 
at length triumphed ; and Mary ff@d for safety 
into Engl: und. This circumstance has been 
mentioned to show the generous and confi- 
ding nature of the queen of Scots. But obe- 
dience to stern necessity may not be attribu- 
ted to ingenuousness. She applied to Eliza- 
beth for that protection, of which the mis- 
guided zeal of a frantic fanaticism had de- 
prived her in her own realms. 

Elizabeth, knowing the extent of her power 

and resolving to exert it to the utmost, con- 
sented to render assistance on condition that 
Mary would submit herself toa trial for the 
murder of her husband, Darnley. Her des- 
perate circumstances left her no alternative. 
The result of this trial afforded a sufficient 
pretext for the confinement of the unfortunate 
Mary. Indeed the evidences of her guilt 
were calculated, to say the least, to excite the 
strongest suspicion. The specious excuses 
she gave for the removal of her husband, and 
fof her absence on the nicht of the murder— 
her voluntary confinement under Bothwell, 
thesindividual who was generally believed to 

i hared in the murder; together with 

heF almost immediate marriage with him, so 
that it might well have been ‘said 


“the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables,"— 


all combine to criminate her. 
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That Elizabeth was influenced by personal 
feelings, cannot be doubted. Darnley was 
her kinsman. Besides, she saw with a jeal- 
ous eye in the young and beautiful queen of 
Scots, now exiled from her country, a power- 
ful rival for the affections of her people. 

While confined in the tower, Mary entered 
into a conspiracy with a certain enthusiastic 
Jesuit for the assassination of Elizabeth and 
seizure of the government. Fortunately for 
Elizabeth, the conspiracy was discovered, and 
the conspirators received a just punishment; 
and Mary also was condemned to death.— 
What Elizabeth would or could have done 
uninfluenced by personal animosity, it is im- 
possible to determine. She could scarcely 
have done Zess for her own safety and that of 
her people. She simulated much grief for 
the death of Mary, but doubtless that was not 
the predominant emotion of her mind on that 
occurrence. It must be admitted that the 
conduct of the queen in this transaction was 
culpable in a high degree; but it is equally to 
be conceded, that had Mary been a private 
individual, no civilized tribunal could have 
been less severe. 

Soon after this Elizabeth was placed in a 
situation which called forth all the energy of 
hercharacter. ‘The decided stand she had ta- 
ken at the beginning of her reign on the side of 
the reformation called down upon her head the 
anathemas of the pope, and aroused the zeal 
of the Catholic kings of Europe against her. 
Philip, king of Spain, at this time one of the 
most powerful monarchs of Europe, first un- 
dertook to execute the general commission of 
Pope Sextus to conquer E1 land, and reduce 
it to the fealty of the papal authority; ; and at 
the same time to extend his own dominion.— 
In the year 1588 he began his preparations. 
All the vessels of any “considerable size in 
Portugal, Spain, Sicily and Naples, were put 
in requisition: Flanders, Austria, Germany 
and Italy supplied troops or money; and almost 


_all Europe seemed anxious to share in this 
great enterprise. 


Perhaps since the days of 
Xerxes, no such formidable preparations had 
been made for the conquest of a power whose 
resources were so limited as those of England 
at that time. 

The prompt and vigorous measures adopted 
by Elizabeth to meet this formidable force, 
which had already been vauntingly styled the 
“Invincible Armada,” were worthy of the 
cause of liberty, and at the same time set forth 
the more prominent traits of her character in 
their strongest light. Amidst all the dangers 
that impended from every point and threatened 
the overthrow of her kingdom, she issued her 
orders with tranquility and confidence. Her 
efforts were seconded by the nobility, and her 
address united all parties, forgetful of their 
animosities, to repel the common danger.— 
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A train of circumstances, which it would 
seem could have occurred only by the direc- 
tion of an over-ruling Providence, retarded 
and disconcerted the operations of her ene- 
mies. The fate of that ill-starred expedition 
against England is too well known to need 
a repetition in this place. It is sufficient to 
say—and history will sustain the assertion— 
that so far as human agency was concerned, 
the success of the English forces was mainly 
attributable to the firmness and vigor of Eliz- 
abeth. 

She showed her wisdom and prudence 
in the selection of her ministers; and Mrs. 
Hannah has very justly replied to those who 
would detract from the praise of the queen 
by attributing the great measures of her ad- 
ministration to the men whom she employed, 
by saying, it was a mark of no ordinary mind 
to select men of such capacities—not only 
those towards whom she was indifferent as 
it regarded her personal feelings, but also in 
many instances those against whom she en- 
tertained strong prejudices. Some of the 
wisest men in every department of literature 
and science flourished during her reign and 
were employed by her. Bacon, Hooker, 
Drake, Cecil, Walsingham, Shakspeare and 
others, whose names are an ornament to the 
pages of history, and stand conspicuously en- 
rolled in the book of fame, lived during her 
administration. * 


But it must be confessed that in viewing! 


Elizabeth only as queen, we see by far the 
more favorable part of her character. As a 
woman, she possessed none of those tender 
affections and sensibilities which we so much 
admire in the female character; she was im- 
perious and severe; impatient of opposition 
and extremely vain of her personal attractions. 
Whatever other qualities of mind or body she 
possessed, she was certainly destitute of beau- 
ty; yet it is said that there was no surer way 
to her favor than by flattery of her personal 
charms. ‘To adorn and decorate her person, 
with her was a favorite employment; as an 
evidence of~this fact it is stated that at her 
death she left three thousand gowns in her 
wardrobe. A curious incident is related by 
a certain quaint writer of her own age, which 
shows a vanity and jealousy rather childish 
than becoming a woman past the meridian of 
life and a queen. “It happened that lady 
Mary Howard was possessed of a rich gar- 
ment powdered with golde and pearle, and a 
velvet suite belonging thereto, which moved 
many to envie; nor did it please the queene, 


- who thought it exceeded herown. One daye 


the queene did sende privately and get the 
ladye’s rich vesture, which she put on herselfe, 
and came forthe to the camber among the 
ladies. The kirtle and border was far too 


every one how they liked her new fancied 
suite; at length she asked the owner her- 
selfe if it was not made too short and ill-be- 
coming? which the poor ladie did presentlie 
consent to: ‘Why, then, if it become not me 
as being too shorte, I am minded it shall nev- 
er become thee as being too fine, so it fitteth 
neither well.’ This sharp rebuke abashed 
the ladie, and she never adorned herselfe 
therewith any more.” 

Elizabeth formed several strong attach- 
ments, but her ambition would never allow 
her to marry, “ being minded,” as she said in 
confidence to her minister, “to have no mas- 
ter and but one mistress in the kingdom.”— 
Her attachment to the earl of Essex was the 
strongest and most fatal to her peace. Hav- 
ing been driven by the anger of the queen 
and his own pride to the commission of acts 
esteemed treason by the existing laws, he was 
condemned to death. The queen, who now 
felt a return of all her former affection, for a 
long time refused to sign his death warrant, 
in expectation that he would sue for pardon. 
This indeed he did by committing to the 
charge of the Countess of Nottingham a ring 
which had been given him by Elizabeth with 
a promise of assistance in any emergency 
when he should return it to her. This lady 
however was an enemy of Essex, and never 
delivered it to Elizabeth. The queen signed 
the warrant with a reluctant hand, and he was 
speedily executed. Shortly after, the Coun- 
tess being upon her death bed, obtained a visit 
from the queen, when she acknowledged what 
she haddone. Ina fit of rage Elizabeth shook 
the dying woman in her bed, exclaiming 
“God may forgive you but I never can!”— 
From this time forth she became the prey of 
melancholy; she performed her business of 
state as a habit, but her satisfaction was gone, 
and she began evidently to draw near her end. 
For ten days before her death in the agony 
of her mind she laid upon the floor, refusing 
all attendance and food, and in the 70th year 
of her age and 45th of her reign, A. D. 1603, 
she died. ‘We have sometimes seen the sun, 
which has enlivened and cheered the face of 
nature with his rays, sink to his rest behind a 
blackening cloud: so sank Elizabeth in the 
gathering gloom of her declining years. 


We cannot but admire the bold and mascu- 
line virtues of the queen, but the weakness 
of the woman demand the tear of pity and 
the mantle of charity. 





Scorn to depress thy competitor by dishon- 
est or unworthy methods; strive to raise thy- 


thy contest for superiority be crowned with 








short for her majestie’s height, and she asked | 


honor if not with success. 


self above him only by excelling him: so that _ 
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THE WIFE. 


They were married. The sighs, the tears 
at parting with their friends, their parents, 
and the home of their childhood was over, 
and Helen Montague was the happy Helen 
Frankfort. ‘They had known and loved each 
other from childhood, their pure and stainless 
hearts knew nothing of the world’s duplicity; 
they were riveted together in the holy bands 
of love and wedlock ; they lived but in the 
light of each others eyes and they were 
happy. 

Time rolled on, and Charles Frankfort be- 
came a wealthy and respected man, and He- 
lena happy mother. Not a cloud dimmed 
the bright horizon of their hopes, and “ all 
went merry as a marriage bell.” One even- 
ing Charles stayed out later thanusual. He- 
len began to grow uneasy. Twice she was 
on the point of ringing the bell and sending 
a servant to search for him who was the ob- 
ject of her fondest love, but hastily chiding 
herself for her uneasiness, with the reflection 
that he was busily engaged in the counting 
room, and would soon return. 

Twelve o’clock came, and he had not re- 
turned. Helen trembled—“ what can the 
matter be?” as she thus communed with her- 
self, a loud ringing of the bell started her, 
and the next moment, Charles with unsteady 
steps entered the room. He started slightly 
at seeing her, and then exclaimed in a husky 
voice— 

*“ What! Helen up yet? poor child, wait- 
ing for me I suppose. Come, get along and 
go tobed.” But Helen was unable to move; 
she saw it all—she saw her husband was in- 
toxicated. 

She was at length roused from her stupor 
by again hearing his voice bidding her impa- 
tiently, to retire. 

* My dear Charles, I was waiting for you; 
why did you stay out so late?” 

He fixed his dull and heavy eye on her for 
a moment, a glean of something like remorse 
passed over his features, but they immediately 
resumed their leaden aspect, and shutting his 
eyes he threw himself on a sofa and soon 
sunk in the sleep of the drunkard. What a 
night was that for poor Helen Frankfort !— 
She gazed on her intoxicated husband in 
speechless agony, until aroused by the en- 
trance of the servant, she drew her hand 
across her brow as if awaking from a fearful 
dream and hastily desiring them to place 
Charles in bed she sought her own couch, but 
not to sleep. Tears, bitter, scalding tears 
coursed down her lovely features—tears of 
shame and agony bedewed her pillow until 
the first dawn of day found her still sleepless. 


laugh of her children is ringing through the 
house, she attempts to rise, and sinks back 
fainting. Charles Frankfort had that night 
erred for the first time in his life. When he 
awoke it seemed as if his brain was on fire, 
the revel of the night rose to his recollection, 
and his face burned with the blush of shame, 
How could he meet his wife 1—could he face 
her? No!—he felt it was impossible. The 
sun was high in the heavens when he arose, 
and descended to the breakfast room. It was 
empty, with the exception of a servant of 
whom he inquired for the children. ‘ They 
had walked out, but they had asked repeat- 
edly during the morning for papa, for mama.” 

“Had Mrs. Frankfort been down?” “No, 
Sir.” He left the room and went directly to 
his wife’schamber. He knocked, and receiv- 
ing no answer, knocked again. All was si- 
lent. A cold tremor shook his frame, he 
turned the lock of the door, and entered, but 
all was still as the grave. Approaching the 
bed, he drew aside the curtains, and beheld 
-his wife pale and insensible in her innocent 
beauty. He thought she slept, and not wish- 
ing to disturb her repose he seated himself 
by her bedside. An hour passed, and fearful 
thoughts began to take possession of his mind. 
He called her name. No answer. He 
touched her, she did not move, he placed his 
hand on her heart,—it was still—immoveable 
—she was pEaD! He moved not, but sat as 
if frozen to a statute. His eye was glazed, 
his face colorless. He remained in this po- 
sition for some time until the servant alarmed 
at her mistress’ not appearing, went to her 
chamber, and uttering a loud shriek ran to 
alarm the family. A physician was called, 
but it was in vain; she was past the power 
of man’s aid. Her purer, and saint-like spirit 
had escaped from its earthly tenement and was 
received by him who gave it. Charles Frank- 
fort was never seen to smile from that fatal 
day ; after dragging out a miserable life, he 
sank into the grave a broken hearted man.— 
Evening Visitor. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
A SKETCH. 


When I look upon the beauties of nature 
that are every where presented to the eye; 
when I see every thing hastening to maturity 
—the flowers with their saffron leaves, un- 
folding their glories to charm the beholder— 
the soft verdure springing up beneath my feet 
—the carol of the songstress from the boughs 
of the forest kings—and aught that can cheer 
the heart, and give elasticity to the mind, 
given us for our benefit, on earth, I cannot re- 
frain from the reflection, that the object of all 





The sun has commenced his daily course, and 
looks down smiling and joyous, the merry 





things ereated is a moral lesson for the no- 
blest of God’s handiwork, man, to fit him for 
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the habitation of a brighter sphere, “ eternal 
in the heavens.” 


I stood upon a vast plain. It was the 
“sweet spring time.” The grass grew rank- 
ly under my feet, yielding to the soft press- 
ure of my blithesome step—the gentle zephyr 
as it passed, fanned my cheek and wantoned 
with my locks—and the tall rush bowed its 
head obsequiously to the breeze. It was a 
long champaign country, without the least 
undulating rise upon its surface. No hills or 
*“cloud-capt towers” were in the back ground 
to relieve the sameness of the landseape, but 
the eye, in endeavoring to define its bound- 
ary, stretched so far away, that the retina 
ached with gazing, and it seemed, so far as 
the vision was limited, to rest against the 
very sky. Golden clouds—those gorgeous 
arras of the azure vault above—glided by, 
casting their lengthened shadows athwart the 
face of the earth. As I looked in ecstacy 
upon this drapery of the heavens which only 
hid a brighter world from my view, I in- 
voluntarily exclaimed with Moore— 


“The sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 
Is looked up to the more, because heaven is there.” 


In the centre, as it were, of this plain, a little 
spring bubbled from the ground. Let me 
trace this spring to its source. When it first 
gurgled forth it was but a rivulet, trickling 
through corals and pebbles, and whenever a 
stone arose to impede its progress, it would 
throw its tiny waves into the air and pass 
peacefully on. Flowers—bright yet frail 
emblems of love—those 


‘* Smiling-featured daughters of the sun,” 


bloomed freshly upon the margin, stooping 
their frail heads to its peilucid waters, and 
the wild bee and the gay butterfly nestled 
among their shining petals. As the god of 
day shone blushingly upon it, it could be 1ik- 
ened to a serpent of gold, threading its way 
amid liquid emerald. By and by, it rushed 
more impetuously onward, the surface be- 
came less even, and_it gushed among rugged 
rocks and adown declivities. Anon it grew 
in strength and became a stream. Numbers 
of aquatic fowls sported upon its mirrored 
surface and shook their glossy plumes, and 
the merry laugh of the thoughtless youth, as 
he gamboled upon its brink, rang upon the 
breeze. It passed through the solitary for- 
est, untenanted save by the red man, when 
he plied his canoe and dipped the feathered 
our gracefully in its waters. Tributaries 
added themselves to the stream and it be- 
ceme a mighty river, rolling onward, as if 
conscious of its power, exulting in the glory 
of its might. The acep boom of the steamer 
was now heard upon its waters, echoing 
among the forests, as it gaily threw aside the 


‘unresisting waves. The little brook, as it 
|onward sped, passed unnoticed only by the 
| fainting traveler as he stooped to relieve his 
thirst—and then it was his God—but now it 
‘is the wonder and admiration of the world. 
But the river passed on and emptied itself 
‘into the vast ocean. Where now is thy 
beauty, merry brooklet! Thou art no longer 
ithe pride, but the terror of the fastidious. 
The speckled trout no longer chases the min- 
‘now upon thy surface, but the leviathans of 
ithe deep toss thee angrily about. Thou 
wert once gentle, but now thou art terrible, 
‘and thy waves arise like mountains to fright 
‘the mariner. I no longer envy thee: thou 
jart as nought tome; thou minglest among 
‘stranger streams, and thy gay course is run. 

Cold must that one be whose sagacity 
would not allow him to glean a moral from 
the picture. There is a lesson to be taught 
from it; and he must indeed be a misanthrope, 
and dead to all feelings of sensibility, or he 
could, in the language of the poet— 


‘“‘ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
CELIA. 
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THE FIELD OF BRANDYWINE.* 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


In the summer of 1837, I visited with some 
friends the memorable location of the battle 
of Brandywine, which, commencing at Chad’s 
Ford, was fought in a space of about four 
miles, including Osborne’s Hill, the farm of 
Samnel Jones, and the cemetery of Birming- 
ham Meeting House, all of which are in the 
vicinity of the large and beautiful village of 
West Chester. 

It was at that delightful season when the 
close of summer is blending with the eom- 
mencement of autumn that I made this pil- 
grimage to a place which is now classic 
ground. This part of Chester county is ex- 
tremely beautiful, both by nature and culti- 
vation. It was settled chiefly by Quakers 
and other highly respectable people, who 
came over in the time of William Penn: and 
even at this day the land is mostly oecupied 
by their descendants. There are very few 
sections of our ever-changing country that 
retains so much of their primitive aspect. In 


* There is a tradition that the Brandywine river or 
creek was so named by some of the early German set- 
tlers, who, delighted with the clearness and excellence 
of its water, declared that it was as good as Prannt- 
»en, and therefore deserved the same appellation. 
|Branntwein is the German for brandy, or distilled 
| wine: dbrannt signifying burnt or affected by fire, and 
wein meaning wine. . 

The new frigate fitted out to convey La Fayette 











-back o France, after his last visit to America, was in 
; compliment to him called the Brandywine. 
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the depth of one of these lovely valleys I was 
shown a farm housé at least a century old, 
built (like most others in the neighborhood) 
of dark grey stone, and bearing every mark 
of what in America is considered, antiquity. 
In it was born more than eighty years ago a 
quaker lady, with whom I am intimately 
acquainted in Philadelphia, and who in mind 
and conversation still retains the vigor that 
has characterized her through a long and 
exemplary life. 

There is yet standing on Osborne’s Hill, a 
tree, under which Lord Percy made a hasty 
breakfast on the morning of the battle: while 
the distant sound of the cannon at Chad’s 
Ford rose heavily and distinctly on the air, 
in indication of the coming fight. Lord 
Percy was heir to the dukedom of Northum- 
berland, and colonel of one of the British re- 
giments. By a singular coincidence, he had 
dreamed on the preceding night, that he was 
kiled in battle by a shot from the enemy: a 
dream which is naturally not unfrequent with 
military men engaged in active warfare, and 
which, in course, is often realized. It is said 
when Lord Percy reached the summit of 
Osborne’s Hill and looked down upon the 
surrounding country, he exclaimed, “ This is 
the very place that I saw in my dream !”—Im- 
pressed with the belief that he should never 
behold the rising of another sun, he made 
bequests of his horse, sword, &c. to some of 
his brother officers, and gave directions with 
regard to the disposal of his body. In the 
afternoon of that day his melancholy antici- 
pations were indeed fulfilled. 

While looking round on this _ beautiful 
country of hill and valley, and farm and for- 
ests, intersected with the clear and ever 
winding waters of the Brandywine, and now 
reposing in the calm light of a lovely after- 
noon, my first feelmg was to wonder how 
men could have met in deadly strife, fighting 
with desperate fury, and killing each other 
in the midst of such sweet and tranquil 
scenery. So slightly has this favored region 
been disturbed by the hand of change, that 
sixty years ago, and at the same season, the 
Brandywine hills must have looked nearly as 
they do at present, till the hour arrived when 
they became the theatre of a sangujnary and 
mortal conflict raging round the homesteads 
of a sect whose creed is peace. From these 
heights had been discerned the glittering 
bayonets and scarlet uniforms of the approach- 
ing enemy, and the smoke wreaths that de- 
noted their frequent: encounter with detach- 
ments of the American army endeavoring to 
arrest their progress. Here had resounded 


the war drum and the trumpet, the volleying 
musket fire, the loud thunder of cannon, the 
shouts of the assailants, the shrieks of the 


the meadow grass had become slippery with 
blood, and the orchard came crashing down, 
split asunder with shot. Here walis were 
overleaped, fences levelled, and barns be- 
came temporary fortresses ; so also did houses 
deserted by their affrighted inhabitants; and 
even the sanctuary of the grave yard was 
invaded. 

When we came to Birmingham Meeting 
House, we availed ourselves of the offered 
services of an old gentleman who has a house 
and grounds on the opposite side of the road, 
and who during forty years, exercised the 
profession of schoolmaster. Ennion Cooke is 
still in the enjoyment of a green old age, 
healthy, alert, intelligent and kind: and we 
found him the right sort of a cicerone. He 
unlocked for us the venerable meeting house, 
in the window-shutters of which are holes 
made by bullets; and he showed us the dark 
stains on one part of the floor, said to have 
been caused by the blood of the wounded that 
were carried thither. Some of the benches 
on which these sufferers were laid remained 
long discolored with similar marks. 

During the battle the American soldiers were 
for a while in possession of the meeting house 
yard, and thus fired on their assailants over 
the stone fence. The British leaped into the 
enclosure, and the fight was obstinately dis- 
puted over the graves of the peaceful follow- 
ers of William Penn. Some of the slain 
were next day interred among them. Our 
guide informed us that many years afterwards 
in digging the grave of old Mr. Jones, he 
found the remains of three British officers, 
designated as such by the remnants of their 
uniform, the buttons being those of the 72d 
regiment, bearing, beside the number, the 
stamp of G. R. surmounted with a crown.— 
These buttons, the old sexton informed us, he 
had long since given away, one by one, to 
various visitors who were desirous of having 
them to show as mementoes of the battle of 
Brandy wine. 

The ghastly relics of the three British of- 
ficers were all re-interred by our informant in 
the same place in which he had first discovered 
them, and he showed us the spot. No tomb- 
stones being permitted in a quaker cemetery, 
the quiet farmers and their wives and children 
here mingle their dust with those of the fierce 
warriors whose graves are unknown to their 
friends across the ocean, and of whose names 
no record has been made. 


“ There is a tear for all that die,” 


and I could not look at this green and lowly 
mound, to which had extended the fragrant 
thyme planted by the hand of affection on 
some of the adjacent graves, without thinking 
of the grief and desolation that the fate of 
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wounded, and the groans of the dying. 
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these men must have carried to their homes 
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peyond the Atlantic. Perhaps, indeed, no 
positive tidings of the time and manner of 
their deaths ever arrived there ; it being only 
certain that they returned no more. 

Alas! how much domestic suffering has 
been caused by war; even by that most noble, 
rational, and unfortunate of all, the war of the 
American people to obtain their independence. 
And how horrible to think of the far more 
bloody contests that have desolated Europe 


‘For the glory of heroes, thesplendor of thrones.” 


After a division of the British army had 
commenced the fight at Chad’s Ford, the main 
body under Cornwallis crossed the Brandywine 
at Jefferies’s, four miles above. As soon as 
this was rumored, Washington immediately 
pressed forward to meet them; and being in 
advance, accompanied only by one of his aids, 
he met on the road a countryman whom he 
stopped and questioned. The man acknow- 
ledged having seen the enemy, but evaded 
telling where, and his pacific principles would 
not allow him to give any information that 
might lead to bloodshed. Washington, sup- 
posing that nothing satisfactory could be ob- 
tained from him, spurred his horse and rode 
on. But the more impetuous and less toler- 
ant aid-de-camp sprung from his steed, and 
swinging his sword round the head of the 
poor quaker, seized him by the collar and 
flung him up on the saddle. Then mounting 
behind, he threatened him with certain death 
unless he faithfully guided him to the enemy. 
And this with much reluctance the captive 
accordingly performed. 

The family of Samuel Jones (whose house 
was on the battle-ground) took shelter in the 
cellar; the father being absent. A Dutch 
woman, their faithful servant, declaring that 
she had no fear, persisted in remaining above, 
to take care of the house. She bolted the 
doors, and fastened up the window-shutters, 
and continued through all the surrounding 
uproar and slaughter; exposed to imminent 
danger from the cannon balls, one of which 
enum the barn. Atthecloseof the fight, 

owever, the house was forcibly entered by 
some of the enemy, who regaled themselves 
with the dainties prepared for the tea-table, 
the family having that afternoon expected a 
visit from some of their female neighbors.— 
An English soldier-woman having got into the 
house, began to lay her hands on various ar- 





ticles by way of plunder. The Dutch wo- 
man had a hard struggle with her for a tea-| 
pot, rescuing it finally from her grasp at the’ 
:epense of the handle. This mutilated -tea- 
D.* isistill in possession of the family among 
other relics of that day. 

[ was told of a young girl who had spun a 


the battle, seeing that a marauding party of 
the British were approaching the house, her 
first thought was of her bridal silk, which 
she instantly caught up, and flying out the 
back way she ran with it to a cornfield 
where she concealed it; and by that means 
saved it from their clutches, as they stripped 
the house of every thing they could conveni- 
ently carry away. During La Fayette’s tour 
through the United States in 1824, he visited 
the battle-ground of Brandywine, and the ex- 
act place where he had shed his blood in the 
cause of our country was pointed out to his 
recollection. In the house of Mr. Jones he 
partook of a collation, surrounded by the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the farmers over 
whose fields the storm of war had passed so 
roughly on the 11th of September, to them 
the most remarkable-day of the year 1777. 
In the story of Russel and Sydney, which 
concludes my little book of “Atlantic Tales,” 
I have endeavored to embody some local an- 
ecdotes collected from persons who lived in 
the neighborhood at the time of the battle of 
Brandywine. This story my youn readers 
may perhaps find wortliy of perusal, chiefly as 
a picture of the effect of war on domestic and 
rural life, and on the youth of that period. 





For the Ladies’ Garland 


TO A ROBIN. 


When morning with his golden locks 
In azure brightness reigns— 
When sunlight with its plumage fair 
The dappled east regains; , 
When flowers are fresh and buds are ne 
And gales arise to cheer, ; 
Then from the thicket and the bough 
Thy tiny voice we hear. 


When spring clothes earth again with green 
And flowrets deck the day, 

True to a power divine thou singst 
The same pure roundelay. 

When winter shrouds the earth with storms, 
To check thy tones of mirth, 

Thou wingst thy way to southern climes, 
To hail thy spring-time’s birth. 


And thus from land to Jand, away 
Thou rov’st with hasty wing, 

Until a milder season reigns, 
And joys and pleasures bring. 


THE WORLD. 


We mortals are like workmen in the 
mine, who never rise to the heaven above 













rtece of silk for her wedding gown, and it 
ad just come home from the weaver’s. After 


them, except, perhaps, on a Sunday, and on 
ly catch from time to time a glimpse of blue 
sky. 
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ROMANTIC NEW ENGLAND 
LEGEND. 


Sir Charles Henry Frankland, son of a 
governor of Bengal, and descended from a fam- 
ily of England tracing its high lineage back- 
ward to the Norman conquest, visited Amer- 
ica long previous to the war of the revolution, 
and held the office of collector of his Majes- 
ty’s customs in Boston under the royal govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. His gay manners 
and licentious principles were better accom- 
modated to the profligate circles of the courts 
where he had moved than to the severe mo- 
rality of puritan society. Onsome excursion 
in pursuit of pleasure or business, he chanced 
to visit Gloucester or Marblehead; which of 
these towns was the scene uf his adventure 
is not precisely fixed by tradition. At the 
village Inn he found a damsel of “ sweet six- 
teen,” without shoes or stockings, but with 
the romantic name of Agnes Surrage,* en- 
yaced in the unromantic employment of scrub- 
bing the staircase. Attracted by her appear- 
ance, the gallant Knight went up and then 
came down again, until he fell in love with 
the barefooted beauty. The grace of her at- 
tendance upon the tea table aided the con- 
quest, which was completed, when he ascer- 
tained that the charms of personal loveliness 
were united to lively wit and astrong but. un- 
cutlivated intellect. The fair maid of the 
inn became the companion of the nobleman, 
and returning with him to Boston, acquired 
the accomplishments of such education as the 
best instructors of the time could bestow. 

The vigorous tone of moral feeling which has 
existed and exerted its influence from the earli- 
est day of New England, was outraged by the 
connexion unblessed with matrimonial rites, 
The companion of Sir Henry, surrounded with 
graces and accomplishments, was insulated 
amid a virtuous community. The stern re- 
probation of uncorrupted public opinion, drove 
the knight to seek a retreat beyond its cen- 
sure for his frail associate. He purchased a 
wide dominion in Hopkinton, and erected 
within its bounds one of the most splendid 
mansions of the country. The approach was 
through noble avenues hewn out of the deep 
forest and overshadowed by ancient trees.— 
There, during his summer residence, he main- 
tained the customs of his baronial ancestors 
in their feudal castles. The stud of horses 
and pack of hounds, with feast and festival, 
invited unscrupulous guests to the solitude of 
one of the quiet townsof the interior. Ason by 
a former partner, named on the baptismal re- 
cords of Hopkinton, Henry Cromwell, was an 





*Debrett, (Baronetage of England, vol. i. page 271,) 
says that Sir Charles Henry married Agnes, daughter 
of Browne. The name as written is given by 
tradition. 





[inmate of the family, and during the absence 
of the lord, master of the revels. 'The house 
still stands, and although reduced from its ar- 
istocratic magnificence. to republican simpli- 
city, retains, in the fine old hall and rich ta- 
pestry hangings, relics of its former condition. 

Sir Henry was appointed consul general in 
Portugal. He went todischarge the duties of 
his office accompanied by Agnes, and by her 
married sister. Selecting a country residence, 
his villa was near to Lisbon, but beyond the 
limits of the city. 

The most violent convulsion the modern earth 
has experienced, well designated as the g reat 
earthquake, visited Lisbon, November 1, 1755. 
With the first terrible shock, tower and tem- 
ple, church and convent, palace and prison, 
were overthrown. Thirty thousand human 
beings perished almost instantaneously, within 
the city. The felons, liberated by a miracle, 
employed the first moment of their deliver- 
ance in kindling fires which spread intu gen- 
eral conflagration. When the desolation 
springing from natural causes had been ex- 
hausted, the malign passions of man came in 
to aid the work of destruction. 

On the day of the earthquake, Sir Henry, 
in his richest dress, had gone out to the city 
in his coach to attend with the court on the 
celebration of high mass. As he went on, a 
hollow sound swelled in the air; the pave- 
ment broke into waves; the walls tottered on 
their foundations. His horses plunged down 
a chasm opened below their feet. Amid fall- 
ing fragments, he sprung up the steps of a 
building, which fell as he entered, and he was 
borne down with the wreck. Providentially 
he sunk between two beams, supporting the 
weight of the impending mass, and leaving a 
space where he rested in security. By his 
side one miserable victim, a poor girl, was 
crushed, and in the agony of death tore his 
arm with her teeth. 

Agnes remained at the villa until the deep 
sounds preluding the earthquake arose. At 
first they were supposed to be the voices of 
the multitude hailing the arrival of the pro- 
cession of the religious ceremonial. When 
the ground trembled with the convulsion, she 
rushed from the house, which was swept away 
|behind her departing steps, and clinging toan 
‘olive tree, escaped unhurt. Having recovered 
from the terrors of the fearful visitation, in- 
tense alarm for the fate of Sir Henry suc- 
ceeded, and she sought him inthecity. The 
armorial bearings on his carriage indicated 
the place where he was buried, and after the 
‘commotion subsided, his voice was heard from 
ithe ruins. His official station and the prom- 
lises of splendid reward, induced laborers to 
lengage in the work of rescuing the ambassa- 
‘dor of England. 











Buried beneath the ruins, in that dreadful 
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Twilight— Woman. 
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time, Sir Henry had abundant leisure 
view his sins. 
bering conscience to bitter remorse ; it excited 
good resolutions of reformatign and atonement, 
if his life should be spared ; among them one 
was sealed by a vow, to make Agnes his wife. 

After many hours, he was extricated; and 
immediately espoused his companion, first, 
according to the rites of the Roman Church, 
and afterwards in England, in the Episcopal 
form. 

They returned to America. 
on the anniversary of his great deliverance, 
Sir Henry retired to a particular room of his 
house in H opkinton, and secluding hims med 
from every visitor, kept solemn fast. In the 
apartment were hung the clothes he had w orn 
in the ruins of Lisbon, torn, soiled, and cov-| 
ered with the lime and dust that had then | 
gathered on them. He finally revisited Kng- 
land, and died at Bath, 11th January, 1768. 


Lady #rankland remained at Hopkinton un- | 
til the commencement of the war of the’ 
American Revolution. The family of an 
English Nobleman could not bat incur the! 
suspicions of the patriots, and her situation, 
became dangerous. Removal to Boston being 
obstracted, she sought the protection of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, and | 
received permission from one of its commit-| 
tees to proceed, with her effects, to the town. | 
Notwithstanding the sanction ‘of this high | 
authority, excitement arose among the inhabi-| 
tants of the vicinage from the preparations | 
for departure. An armed party arrested her 
journey, and detained her person and effects, 
until the power of Congress interposed to lib- 
erate them from captivity. The leader of the 
captors was summoned to appear and to an- 
swer for his indiscreet zeal, and the Congress 
resolved that he should be gently admonished | 
by the President, and assured they were de-' 
termined to preserve their dignity and power | 
over the military. | 


Lady Frankland sailed on her voyage to 
England, and was afterwards married to Ma- 
jor ‘Drew, of the Royal army. While adjust- 
ing her hair before the mirror, in the prepara-| 
tien for a gay party, she was suddenly seized | 
with mortal sickness, and fell and expired in, 
the attire of the ball room. 


Such is one of the narratives that have 
floated down in the traditions of New England. | 
The particulars have been derived from the| 
relation of a kind friend, and from the corob-| 
orative testimony of records and old papers. 
Some brief letters of Lady Frankland are. 
preserved on the files of the Provincial Con- 
gress. The beauty of the graceful handwri- 
ting is occasionally marred by defects of or-| 
thoeraphy, s showing the deficiency of early) 
education.— Worcester gis. 
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‘The intense peril waked slum- 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


TWILIGHT. 


Far in the cloudless, beauteous west, the orb of day 
declines, 

Far up the azure-tinted sky, he leaves his broad red 
lines, 

And silently and stealthily the shades of night come 
on, 

Until the last faint rays of light all vanished are and 
gone, 


|} The music of the merry lark, the humming of the bee, 


Every year) 


The plaintive notes of Nature’s choir have hushed 
their melody ; 

Creation all divinely feels the stillness of the hour, 

And they that tune in hymns of praise, own their 
blest Maker's power 


Pale Cynthia with her starry train, now glads declin- 
ing day, 

And o’er the he 
crescent ray ; 


ath, and wood, and lea, she sheds her 


The pearly dews—the shining dews—they sparkle in 
her light, 

The blushing rose and lily too, her soft embrace in. 
Vite 5 

A fragrant and a balmy breath is wafting through the 
air, 

Which leaves the all enraptured sense devoid of world- 
ly care; 

The nightingale who hushed the day, now peals her 
merry song, 

Aimoug the forest’s sturdy oaks it echoeth along. 


And sweeter still, the whippoorwill, her accents wild 
resume, 


| And happily they mingle now with flowrets’ sweet per- 


fuine ; 
The brook.ets that all day have tossed in playful, 
sportive mood, 
Are rushing with their glas 
glen, and wood; 
The feathered race their Maker praise, throughout the 
livelong day, 

And when the shades of eve come on, again take up 
the lay. 

At such a pure and holy hour, I love to walk abroad, 

And with the songsters’ voices raise pure anthems to 
my God. L. 


y waves, through vale, and 


WOMAN. 


*Tis not in hours of gladness 
‘That woman’s love is shown; 

But when we pine in sadness, 
Neglected and alone. 





*Tis not when hopes are brightest, 
When blest with all we love; 

Nor when our heart is lightest, 
Can we her value prove. 


But when the ties are broken 
Which bind us unto earth, 

And by the world forsaken, 
We then can feel her worth. 
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to one younger than themselves, eS 
her without mercy. The poor girl’s life soon 
became so wretched, between her domestic || 
troubles and her love for her absent cousin, 





that she at last determined to fly from her 


father’s house, and follow her lover to sea. 
So ignorant was she of worldly matters, that, 
hearing that a * frigate-of-war” was lying in 
Leith roads, the nature of which she never 
had heard of except from the lips of her 
cousin, she simply concluded he must be 
and had accordingly applied, as we 
have seen, to be accepted as his shipmate. 
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again returned to him as 
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Salathiel. ll 
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which was the fact—that she seemed fast 
sinking under her misery; and begged him, 


‘as a Christian and a parent, to hasten to her 
relief, and save her life, by pronouncing his 


His letter was 
before, with, how- 
ever, the followimg laconic note in the envel- 
lope :—* Mr. Hume knows no such individual 
as that referred to in the enclosed, and be o's 
that no more communications may be sent to 
him regarding that . € aptain 
Gillespie was staggered at this epietie, and 


forgiveness. It was in vain. 


individual! 


certain PUSspic Obes b ni to ariee in fy tritte 
uid she be an wnnoster’ Was it poser! 





